CHAPTER V
SOME NATURAL PHENOMENA (I)

IN its widest sense the subject of this chapter would
include an inquiry into the origin and meaning of a
whole section of mythology and an examination of the
physical theories of the ancient Greeks. It would be
necessary to try to gather into a reasoned whole those
notions and hypotheses which served in place of
astronomical records and reports of Weather Bureaus.
We are dealing, however, with a time when science
was largely indistinguishable from popular fancy.
Science had not yet a go-cart of her own but rode
on the splendid car of Poetry. This renders it im-
possible to examine the one entirely apart from the
other. But it is possible to pay chief regard to the
poetry of the science rather than to the science in the
poetry, to endeavour to show how the poet's 'com-
mercing with the skies5 is reflected in his use of natural
phenomena for the purposes of description and
illustration.

Homer's map of the heavens is given in his account
of the Shield of Achilles. C0n it he fashioned the
earth, and the heavens, and the sea, and the untiring
sun, and the full moon, and all the signs wherewith
the heavens are crowned, Pleiades and Hyades and
the might of Orion, and the Bear that men call also
the Wain, and that turns in her place and watches
Orion, and alone has no part in the baths of Ocean3